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BIG BROTHER 


YOU! 


by David McNally 
CANADA has its own internal police force that keeps 


lions ne 


ate A ees 


wm >» 
That førce is the Royal Ganadian Mounted Police. And, ac- 


cording to secent revelations, it is accumulating more and’ 


more police state-type powers. 

Recent admissions by the 
Mounties have revealed that the 
force has compiled secret files on 
the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees and the National 
Farmers Union, among other un- 
ions; that it taps a new telephone 
every two days — amounting to 
almost 2,000 in the past ten 
years: that it has lists on over 
163,000 Canadians who have 
used marijuana: and that it has 
people removed from jobs in the 
civil service because of their 
political views. 


ITS OWN POWER 


And these are only the 
RCMP’s “‘legal” activities. They 
do not include the untold number 
of illegal break-ins and wiretaps 
that the force commits, such as 
the well known break-ins at 
left-wing offices in Torronto and 
Montreal. 

Even more revealing, haweter: 
is the fact that the RCMP is a 
power unto itself that not only 
isn’t controlled by the govern- 
ment, but is openly feared by the 
government. 

Only a little more than a year 
ago, members of the Trudeau 
government feared a plot by the 
RCMP to discredit the govern- 
ment. It was the RCMP, after all, 
which leaked the documents 
showing Liberal involvement in 


‘the “Sky Shops” scandal. Con- 


servative MP Elmer MacKay 
even admitted in May of 1976 
that the Mounties were leaking 
many documents to him. 


COUP D'ETAT 


Paranoia about the force rose 
in government circles to the point 
that Liberal MP Louis Duclos 
asked, “are they planning a coup 
d'etat or something?” 


extemsive files on its cies -= their phones, infil- 
: move the — 
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In recent months, the Moun- 
ties have become more sym- 
pathetic to the Trudeau govern- 


ment. Not, however, because of 


any change of heart on their part, 
but because the Liberals have 
been championing more right- 
wing causes and have been grant- 
ing the Mounties more power in 
the process. 

The RCMP has been particu- 
larly impressed by Trudeau's 
campaign against separatism in 
Quebec, by his attacks on the in- 
dependence of the CBC, and by 
government legislation that will 
grant the force even greater pow- 
ers. : 

That legislation includes _the 
easing of restrictions on wire- 
tapping and the new immigration 
act which will increase the 
RCMP’s powers to question, 
harass and bring about the depor- 
tation of immigrants. 


POLICE POWERS 


These new laws and the recent 
actions of the RCMP are all part 
of a campaign to increase the 
powers of the police over ordi- 
nary working people in Canada. 

In this time of economic crisis 
when workers are forced to strike 
to defend their living. standards, to 
demonstrate for jobs, and to or- 
ganize to protect their basic civil 
liberties and trade union rights, 
the ruling class and its hit men, 
the police and the Mounties, are 
demanding more powers of rep- 
ression. 

These powers, and the de- 
teriorating conditions of life they 
will bring about, can be resisted 
only by a mass workers’ move- 
ment — a movement so large and 
so powerful that the security ef- 
forts of the state cannot contain 
It. 
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What Does ‘Right- Io- 
Really Want? - 


IN THE STRUGGLE to obtain 
the right to safe.and legal abor- 
tion on demand, women are con- 
stantly made aware of- the 
energetic and highly organized 
opposition of the ` Right to Life™ 
and “Alliance for Life™ groups. 


These groups, like similar ones 
across North America, claim to 
represent not only the unborn 
fetus but also the physically 


handicapped, the mentally re- 
tarded, and the aged. 
However. the references to 


“society's disadvantaged” only 
appear when necessary to prop 
up the major interest of Right to 
Life, which is to deny abortion to 
anyone for any reason. 


GLOSSY PHOTOS 


The primary argument, the one 
that is always given first place in 
the group’s enormous output of 
literature, press releases, and re- 
prints from church magazines, is 
that ‘‘life’’ begins at conception, 
and therefore all abortions must 
be regarded as murder of a 
human being. | 

To support this they publish 
glossy four colour photographs 
of fetuses in various stages of de- 
velopment. They quote statistics 
concerning such things as the ap- 
pearance of toenails and 
eyelashes at a certain age. The 
implication here seems to be that 
if these pictures affect you emo- 
tionally, then you must be on 
their side. | 

But, this is no argument at all. 
It is simply the manipulation and 
exploitation of carefully selected 
medical data. Of course the fin- 
gers and toes are developed by 
the fourth month: this ts simple 
stuff , however, compared to the 
far more complex body functions 
such as the brain and nervous 
systems. 


FEARS OF FREEDOM 


After having gone through its 
emotional ammunition, the 
Right-to-Life literature turns to 
what is its real concern. This can 
be found in frequent references 
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“Right-to- Life” view of motherhood (left) has nothing in common with the reality of SEAN and raising children in this society. 


to the growing “lack of sexual 
responsibility ~ 
and the worries expressed by 
doctors over women who “‘feel 
no guilt“ about having an an 
abortion. 

Behind the Right-to-Life cam- 
paigns is the fear, not that the 
rights of the helpless in society are 
being threatened, but that the 
physical autonomy and sexual 
freedom of women might be just 


over the horizon. 


Their arguments are the most 


dangerously false SLs cy gel 
into the “t viste a 


theory. It runs Tike Mis 
start killing babies because they 
are considered socially burden- 
‘some and are unable to defend 
themselves, then the next thing 
you know we'll be killing off 
cripples and the retarded and old 
people and anyone else who is 
socially useless. 

Although they claim historical 
proof for this, a closer look reve- 
als this to be nothing but fabrica- 
tion. 


IN EARLY August the Federal 


among women, © 


if we 


In relating stories of selective 
“euthanasia” in Nazi Germany, 
they totally neglect to say that 
under the Nazi regime, abortion 
was Strictly outlawed, and women 
were forced to bear children for 
the good of the country. 

This, interestingly enough, ts 
what the Right-to-Lifers propose 
when they give as one justifica- 
tion for refusing abortion, “there 
are many more couples wishing 
to adopt than there are babies 
available” 


REPRESSIV E 


RS moderhe day erate of 
how they prefer to see things 
done, Right-to-Life quotes statis- 
tics from such countries as 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechos- 
lovakia, and Hungary, where 
abortion regulations have been 
severely tightened in the past ten 


years. These are hardly countries - 


whose governments are well- 
known for the value they place 
on basic human rights! 

The truth is, the denying of 


“abortion rights to women goes 


hand in hand with the restriction 


of all rights for all people. There- 
fore, the demand for access to free 
and safe abortion goes beyond the 
issue of abortion itself. It is the 
demand that medical services and 
the state money that funds them 
should be answerable to the peo- 


ple. 

It is no coincidence that the 
boards of directors and the most 
visible membership of the vari- 
ous Right-to-Life groups are 
made up of churchmen and doc- 


tors. These are the people whose 
traditional dictatorial powers — 
over women are being threatened 
by the campaign for free abortion 


on demand. 
WOMEN’S HEALTH 


Right-to-Lifers constantly 
sidestep the question of a 
woman’s right to control of her 
own body, saying that nowhere 
do people have complete control 
over their own bodies: ‘‘for 
instance...we are restricted as to 


Liberals Block Native Rights 


Government rejected the sugges- 
tion that native peoples should 
have their own political ter- 
ritories in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. 

This rejection came in re- 
sponse to a National Indian 
Brotherhood proposal to split the 
NWT into three distinct units — 
one for the Inuit (Eskimos), one 
for the Dene (Indians), and 
another for the whites. 


LAND CLAIMS 


The Indian Brotherhood sees 
separate regions as a key part of 
an overall settlement of native 
land claims in the NWT. They 
argue that political control over 
their own area will help them con- 
trol their future development and 
that of the North. 

The Trudeau government 
claims that it is opposed to politi- 
cal divisions or governments 
based on ethnic differences. But 
as George Erasmus, president of 
the Brotherhood pointed out: 

..Government continues to 
support ethnic governments so 
long as they are oppressed as are 


People of the North West Territories are demanding political control over their regions. 


the people on reserves in the 
South.” 


BLOCK CORPORATIONS 


It is clear that the government 
is afraid of the Native Peoples 
developing too much power. If 
they had political control over an 
area in the North, the Native 


Peoples might try to block the 
corporate greed of Exxon, Mobil 
Oil, Brascan, or some other mul- 
tinational. 

Although the government has 
placed various limits on North- 
ern development, it will, in the 
end, defend the rights of these 
corporate giants to plunder the 
region. 


What the Native People want is 
a just settlement of their land 
claims and control over their fu- 
ture. They want to preserve their 
communities and their culture. 
They deserve full support in their 
struggle against the arrogance of 
the government and the greed of 
the multinationals. 

Phil Murdock 
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the amount of alcohol we may 
consume when driving a motor 
vehicle. 

Concerns about women’s men- 
tal and physical health are 
treated with similar lack of seri- 
ousness: 

“Today, it is possible for al- 
most any patient to be brought 
through pregnancy alive unless 
she suffers from a fatal illness 
such as cancer or leukemia, and, 
if so, abortion would be unlikely 
to prolong, much less save life.” 

‘*‘Women who suffer ec 


nent mental jiness, ollowing — - 


the DOrentranty anir for 
whom any major event will be 
traumatic.’ 

“In the exceptional instances 
when conception does occur (fol- 
lowing a rape) the trauma lies in 
the rape: and it will not be oblit- 
erated by the abortion.” 

The idea that the woman has 
any right at all to decide these 
matters is dismissed out of hand; 
what is emphasized throughout 
the Right-to-Life literature is 
woman’s service to ‘‘society’’ (to 
whom? other women? her family 
or neighbours?) in bearing chil- 
dren, no matter what the cost to 
herself. 

The brutal reality of what hap- 
pens to women who have, or at- ` 
tempt to have, abortions without 
competent medical care, is never 
even mentioned: a rather sig- 
nificant omission from a group 
which claims to defend those less 
fortunate in society. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


It is very likely that many peo- 
ple sincerely believe that they are 
protecting the weak and helpless, 
in supporting the Right-to-Life 
movement. But, should their 
campaign succeed, the state of 
human rights in this country 
would take a giant step backwards 
—in the direction of that 
utilitarian society they claim to 
fear so much. 

So long as working people, 
who make up the vast majority of 
this country, do not have actual 
control over the social and medi- 
cal services that we pay for, the 
fight for the legal rights to our 
bodies will continue. 

It is everyone’s concern to op- 
pose every step of the way the. 
campaigns of groups like the 
Right-to-Life. 

Rita Forrest 
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TORONTO'S “SEX STRIP” 


a 


Yonge St. “Clean-Up” 


‘Will Change Nothing 


THE RED lights are going out 
on Toronto’s Yonge street 
strip. Sex shops are closing 
and the peddlars are seeking 
out new haunts. In the two 
weeks following the discovery 
of Emmanuel Jaques molested 
body on the roof of Charlie’s 
Angels sex shop, the Metro 
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Demonstration at Toronto City Hall calle 


Toronto police have arrested 
79 people on 150 vice charges. 


Massive public outrage at the 
shoe shine-boy’s murder precipi- 
tated the crackdown on the 
Strip’s $15 million a year busi- 
ness operations. But, the 
harassment and intimidation is 
no measure of Toronto politi- 


% 


cians’ concern for the Jaques 
family. Nor is it a measure of 


their moral disgust with the con- | 


ditions that surrounded 
Emmanuel’s death. 

What it does measure is the 
political shrewdness of the politi- 
cians. For two years a bylaw-for 
licensing and controlling body- 
rub parlours has laid dormant 
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Yonge St. 


while the Strip flourished. Now, 
with this economic crisis biting 
deeper, the attack on the Strip 
makes for a good distraction for 
the city council’s inability to 
cope with the crisis. 

That’s not to say that Yonge 
Street shouldn’t be changed. 
But, how to change it requires 
looking at the reasons for its exis- 
tence. 


CULPRITS 


Prostitution exists as a sign of 
the failure of our system to pro- 
vide stable economic conditions 
in which sexuality is part of heal- 
thy human relationships. Pros- 
titution is the ultimate form of 
human alienation. 

Prostitutes so alienate them- 
selves from their own bodies that 
they sell them as commodities for 
the enjoyment of a consumer. 
This, however, is not to blame 
the prostitutes for their condi- 
tion. 

The real culprits are those who 
exploit the sexual frustrations of 
people under capitalism and the 
fact of high unemployment among 
women. The real culprits are 
those like body-rub owner Joseph 


Martin whose callousness is well- 
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can lose everything I’ve built up in 
the past seven years in one 
month.” 

Prostitution is big business. It 
operates like any other money- 
making enterprise. under 
capitalism. The only difference is 
that prostitution is outside the 


Gays Suffer Backlash 


“HOMOSEXUAL ORGY!" 
screams the front page of the 
Toronto Sun, typifying the hys- 
teria that has been produced in 
the wake of Emmanuel Jaques’ 
murder. 


The death of this boy has be- 
come the pretext for a renewed as- 
sault on homosexuals in Toronto. 
From the beginning, the press has 
sensationalized the murder. By 
labelling it a ‘‘*homosexual orgy”’, 
papers like the Sun have incrimi- 
nated every gay person as a ‘‘child 
killer”. 


“This makes as much sense as. 
accusing every straight person of 
being the Son of Sam“, com- 
mented one Toronto homosexual 
recently. “After all, he was a 
heterosexual too.” 


DETAILS 


The torrent of rabid sen- 
sationalism has not subsided 
since the murder in early August. 
In the week after the slaying, 
several Toronto papers fomented 
a growing hysteria by carrying 
front page stories on the intricate 
details of the killing. 


It is no coincidence that during 
that same week a large demonst- 
ration of hundreds of people 


marched from Toronto City Hall 


to Queen’s Park armed with 


placards saying ‘*Bring Back Cap- 
ital Punishment” and ‘‘Get Rid of 
Monsters who Prey on Kids’’. 


At this march, a petition de- 
manding the return of capital 
punishment received countless 
signatures, while speakers called 
for “‘stronger laws’ against “‘de- 
viants °. 


HARASSMENT 


The results of this backlash are 
being felt already in the gay 
community. Harassment of gays 
has skyrocketted since the slay- 
ing to such an extent that many 
gay meeting places are closing 
down temporarily. Gays on the 
street are now openly assaulted. 
And a popular gay bar in To- 
ronto, David's, has recently had 
its application for a renewed li- 
quor license turned down by the 
government. 


‘The backlash is only begin- 
ning”, explained one leader of the 
Toronto-based Gay Alliance To- 
wards Equality. ‘‘We can expect 
things to get worse. In the present 
emotional atmosphere, anything 
can happen.” 


The press and right-wing indi- 
viduals have used the murder of 


Jaques to begin a fresh attack on 
homosexuals in Ontario. A cam- 
naign is being mounted that ts not 
dissimilar to Anita Bryant's 
‘‘crusade’’ in Florida that suc- 
cessfully prevented the passing 
of an Equal Rights Amendment 
for gays. 


The champions of the anti-gay 
movement in Toronto, like the 
Sun and Tory MP Otto Jelinek, 
are determined to “‘prove’ the 
connection between this murder 
and, to quote Jelinek, the ““ques- 
tionable activities of homosex- 
uals. 


Incensed by the brutality of the 
slaying, many people are duped 
into believing the lie that gays are 
"deviants who are all potential 
killers. We are told that the only 
problem is removing certain 
"perverts from society. Yet, 
the number of sex-related mur- 
‘ders involving heterosexuals is 
many times greater than the 
number involving gays. 


SCAPEGOATS 


Gays have now become 
another scapegoat for the deeper 
sicknesses of our society. In the 
coming months, intimidation, 
slander and unannounced viol- 
ence will be used against 
homosexuals as the attackers are 


Emmanuel Jaques death has 
become the focus of anti-gay 
hysteria. : : 
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egged on by ‘'respectable citi- 
zens™ and papers like the Sun. 
The struggle to defend the 
rights of gays and to combat the 
myths that lead to these new at- 
tacks is one that must be taken up 
by socialists and working people 
across Canada. It is a fight just as 
important as combatting racism, 
sexism or any other ideology that 
constructs barriers between ordi- 


nary people. 
Kevin Annett 


shops” — but for how long? 


law and therefore more extreme 
in its exploitation. Just how ex- 
treme is shown by a statement by 
Joseph Martin. 

According to Martin, “We. 
charge $20 for a customer to 
enter one of our establishments 
for a session with a girl. She 
keeps $3 of the fee and the com- 
pany gets the rest.” 


LEGALIZE 


It's obvious from Martin's 
statement that the only pleasure 
in the business of prostitution is 
the pleasure of profit and this be- 
longs to one group only — the 
owners. 

And, the further underground 


‘the business is pushed, the less 


power the workers have against 
the owners upon whom they 
must rely for protection. 

That is why socialists call for 
the legalization of prostitution and 
the unionization of prostitutes. By 
removing prostitution from the 
vice of a corrupt and seamy un- 
derworld and by grouping prosti- 
tutes collectively to fight for their 
rights, better working conditions 
and wages would result. 

The tragedy of Emmanuel Ja- 
ques’ death leaves all of us stun- 
ned. But, let's not be blinded to 
the daily cruelties of prostitution 
— to the batterings and prema- 
ture deaths of the “‘girls’’ on 
Yonge Street whose misery 
arises from the same world that 
killed Emmanuel. 

Linda Bryce 
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STRIKE BREAKING is big busi- 
ness, and nowhere is it bigger than 
in Quebec. 

Recent disclosures following 
the shootings of eight workers by 
hired security ““goons’’ at the 
Robin Hood flour mill in 
Montreal have revealed that a 
lucrative $100 million a year 
strike-breaking business has 
sprung up in Canada since the 
‘60's. About half of the estimated 
70,000 people employed by these 
security firms are based in 
Quebec. 

Their business has diversified 
since the days of simply selling 
the service of security guards 
with dogs to protect scabs or fac- 
tories. 

For a price, these companies 
will give your boss advice on 
how to prepare for a strike or a 
lockout, or provide strategies to 
combat an organized boycott. 
The companies will evaluate the 
labour climate in areas where 
plants or installations are plan- 
ned. Most interesting, they 
monitor and evaluate union ac- 
tivities and investigate ‘‘ex- 
tremist groups” 


POLICE CONNECTIONS 


Most of these security com- 
panies are run by ex-policemen, 
often ex-RCMP security officers. 
They rely heavily on their con- 
nections to their former emp- 
loyers, and many have developed 
cosy relationships where they 


Anti-Stnke 
Firms Spread 
In Quebec 


exchange information with the 
police and conduct operations 
the police find ‘‘politically sensi- 
tive.” 

One company, Securex 
Safeguard Consultant Ltd. of 
Montreal, has on its staff two 
former RCMP security officers 
from the 500-man Security Ser- 
vices Division of the force. 

In a letter sent to prospective 
clients, the vice-president of Sec- 
urex, also a former RCMP sec- 
urity officer, boasts: ‘‘We would 
like to take this opportunity to ad- 
vise you that this company has a 
department that coordinates and 


‘classifies all information pertain- 


ing to political or union move- 
ments in Quebec...this is possible 
because of our close liason with 
different police forces and confi- 
dential sources established to bet- 
ter serve our customers.”’ 

In another letter, Securex 
claims that its services include 
‘*studies of the political and re- 
volutionary climate, threats of 
bombings or kidnappings”, as 
well as the possible use of 
**guerilla theatre tactics” 

As long as these professional 
goon squads and spies can operate 
in alliance with the police, we can 
expect more incidents like that at 
Robin Hood. That is why the 
labour movement must fight for 
‘‘anti-scab’’ legislation that pro- 
hibits outfits like these from inter- 
fering in the conflicts between 
workers and their employers. 

Brian a 
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AT 4 A.M. EDT, August 7, 1977, 
Canada’s 2200 Air Traffic Con- 
trollers went out on legal strike 
after a breakdown in negotiations 
over wage rates and job classifi- 
cation. It was not long before the 
media were bombarding us with 
‘‘horror stories’ of passengers 
stranded by the strike. Nor was it 
long before back-to-work legisla- 
tion was introduced to parlia- 
ment. 

Members of Parliament were 
flown to Ottawa by government 
planes in order to back the 
Liberal’s legislation forcing the 
controllers to return to work and 
Stipulating the terms of the set- 
tlement. 


WITHDRAW 


In the midst of it all, Transport 
Minister Otto Lang indicated that 
the controllers might well be only 
the first victims of a government 
crackdown on its employees. Ina 
television and radio interview, 
Lang said that the government 
must “very seriously’ consider 
withdrawing the right to strike 
from workers in all essential ser- 
vices of the “‘sort that damage 
the nation very, very seriously if 
closed down...”. 

Labour Minister Munro and 
Prime Minister Trudeau were 
quick to deny that the govern- 
ment agreed with Lang. But, 


“now md he indi- 
cated that ‘*broader issues’’ 
might come up later. 

Lang could also take comfort 
from some recent precedents. In 
Alberta, for example, the gov- 
ernment, perhaps emulating On- 
tario, recently passed legislation 
denying provincial public emp- 
loyees the right to strike. Emp- 
loyees who do walk out can be 
fined $10,000. And, there is a long 
list of items the workers cannot 


negotiate. 


Controllers Ordered Back 
Government 


Threatens 
Right To St 


rike 


Use of Back-to-york law against alt bonvolas is eniai to right to 


strike. 


Meanwhile, last month the 
government of Australia out- 
lawed all strikes by government 
employees. The government can 
now fire employees who go out 
on strike and can lay off public 
employees who cannot work be- 
cause of strikes against the Au- 
stralian government or private 
companies. 

The Australian law, interest- 
ingly, was passed in response to 
a week-long strike by Sydney 
postal workers. In Canada, the 
threat of a postal strike. looms 
large on the horizon. And past 
experience insures tha, should 
the postal workers strike, there 
would be an outpouring of media 


l hysteria and renewed pressure to 


implement Lang’ s policies. 


NO INTERVENTION 


So, where does the official 
labour movement stand on all of 
this? Decidedly not on the side of 
militancy. While paying lip- 
service to the right to strike, their 
arguments call, not for an end to 
any kind of government interven- 
tion, but simply for more sym- 
pathetic intervention. 


One of the two largest public ; 


sector unions in Canada, the Pub- 
lis Service Alliance of Canada 
(PSAC), has actively been prom- 
oting the notion of fair compari- 
son with “‘good”’ private emp- 
loyers; that is, the idea that gov- 
ernment and the union sit down 
and compare jobs in the public 
and private sector and reach ac- 
cord on a “fair wage’’. All to- 
wards attaining that much touted 
goal of the PSAC of ‘‘mutually 
beneficial” relationships bet- 
ween employer and employee. 

What the PSAC brass and the 
union bureaucracy in general do 
not- see, or don’t wish to see, how- 
ever, is that any government in- 
tervention in the bargaining pro- 
cess diminishes the ability of the 
unions to exercise any control over . 
that process. 

And, once government had got 
its foot in the door with the pub- 
lic sector unions could it be long, 
especially in these times of 
economic crisis, before the gov- 
ernment decided to move in on 
private sector unions? For, who 
is to decide when a strike has led 
to a ‘‘developing or imminent de- 
gree of danger to the -health, 
safety, convenience, or vital in- 
terest of the public’’? 


School Board Takes Aim At OSSTF 


NO WAGE increase in the first 
year; a two percent increase in the 
second year; and the loss of 168 
jobs. That is what Toronto high 
school teachers have been offered 
in bargaining for a new contract. 

The whole proposal is so 
ludicrously negative that it can 
be seen as nothing other than an 
offer designed to invite confron- 
tation’, stated Bob Buckthorp, 
president of the Ontario Secon- 
dary School Teachers Federation 
(OSSTP). 


Faced with a continuing fiscal 
crisis, the Board of Education is 
planning to hammer the teachers. 
They know that the teachers 
haven’t recovered from their last 
defeat, in 1975. 


Like any boss, the Board in- 
tends to take advantage of the 
situation regardless of what this 
has on our children’s education. 

While it is true that student en- 
rollment is down, this is being 
used as an excuse to cut needed 
staff. Class sizes will be too large 
‘for much more than babysitting. 

Unfortunately, the OSSTF has | 
not taken the steps necessary to 


Teachers rally in 1975. 
same problems. 


fight this attack. As Charlie ers 
Novogrodsky, a Metro teacher, 
recently wrote: ‘““OSSTF leaders 
have not committed the Federa- 
tion to mobilizing teacher con- 
sciousness so that teachers can 
clearly identify their enemies and 
build bridges to their potential 
and real allies.” 


Two years later Toronto teachers face the 


in CUPE who are now 
negotiating a new contract for 
March. 
Joint action and full iait for 
each other’s struggles could in- 
spire both groups of workers and 
give them greater power. Other- 
wise, Toronto teachers — shortly 
afterwards followed by hospital 
workers — could see a repetition 
of their last defeat. OSSTF mem- 
bers must pressure their union to 
take steps to prevent that from 
happening. 
Ron Rosenthal 


COMMON FRONT 


Those allies are all fellow un- 
ionists — especially those in the 
public sector, like hospital work- 


Robin Hood flour mill striker Roland Arbour oae listening 
device planted at strike headquarters. 
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British Socialists 


confrontations. 
TENSION 


The fighting was sparked by 
the announcement of a march by 
the Front against black people in 
the Lewisham district of Lon- 
don. 

This is the same district in 
which, last May, a dawn raid by 
police resulted in the arrests of 21 
young unemployed blacks. The 
trumped-up charges on which 
they are being held are yet to come 
to court. 


oo 


' “muggers “off fhe street’ "s 
tional Front hoped to build on the 
racial tension that has been gen- 


CHINA: 


Another U-Turn For ‘Capitalist Roader 


by Abbie Brooks 
IN JULY of this year, the former 
vice-premier of China, Teng 
Hsiao-Ping was unilaterally given 
back ‘all of his former positions. 
This is the same Teng who was 
purged of all authority in party 
and state at the height of the 
Chinese ‘‘Cultural Revolution” of 
the 1960’s for being the ‘‘Number 
Two Capitalist Roader”. 

This is also the same man who 
was subsequently “‘resurrected”’ 
to the post of vice-premier, and 
who was once again purged in 
April °76 at the culmination of a 
national campaign to discredit his 
authority. 

The second, or rather third, 
“coming of Teng’ places him as 
the second highest official in 
China. Preceded only by Com- 
munist Party Chairman Hua 
Kuo-Feng, Teng holds the posts 
of vice-chairman of the Military 
Affairs Commission and vice- 
chairman of the party in addition 
to being vice-premier of the na- 
tion. 


‘SOMMERSAULTS 


This series of political som- 
mersaults has happened entirely 
as a result of decrees and ap- 
pointments from Peking. Teng’s 
recent re-appointment was fi- 
nally. declared — after numerous 
hints in the Chinese press — with 
the posting of two 20- yard “great 
character posters™ in North Pek- 
ing. 

The decision was apparently the 
result “of a secret gathering of 
China’s top layer of leaders, the 


Threat 


IT WAS like a scene from the 
thirties: neo-Nazis marching be- 
hind a protective wall of police, 
jeered at and pelted by a mass of 
leftists and anti-fascists. Yet this 
occurred not in Nuremburg, but 
on the streets of London, Eng- 
land on August 13, when the big- 
gest street-battle in years against 
the fascist National. Front exp- 
loded after months of smaller 


erated in this area by the police 
harassment and rising unemp- 
loyment. 

True to its policy of advocating 
the deportation of all non-whites 
from Britain, the Front called for 
broader police action against 
blacks, hysterically proclaiming, 
‘80 percent of the muggers are 
black, 85 percent of the victims 
are white.’’ A march through 
Lewisham was then called by the 
Nazis. 


DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


In response to the arrests and 


the growing fascist menace, a de- 
fense committee for the 
Lewisham 21 was set up by the 
Socialist Workers’ Party (SWP), 
the fraternal group of Canadian 
International Socialists and the 
major left group that has or- 
ganized against the National 
Front. 

On m E 2l a mass meeting of 
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maa ia Aer yrosonem leftists. 
The press across the globe 


stop the- Front from marching. 
When the confrontation finally 


200-member Central Committee, 
held in mid-July. In a country of 
over 800 million, the unilateral 
decisions of this self-appointed 
group is pawned off as the expres- 
sion of ‘‘people’s democracy” 


This was the same leadership 
body which had purged Teng 
twice before for supporting a 
“capitalist road’’ for Chinese 
economic development. Since 
the "Cultural Revolution” each 
party elique has tried to discredit 
its opponents by proclaiming 
them to be ‘‘capitalist roaders’’. 


But despite such labelling, 
there are no major policy differ- 
ences or conflicting class in- 
terests represented in the recent 
factional struggle. Both sides, the 
now-expelled *“‘Gang of Four” 
and the ruling ‘‘rightist’’ group 


led by Teng and Hua, share one 


main aim. 

Both groups are committed to 
defending control of the Chinese 
state against foreign competitors, 
especially the Soviet Union, on 
one side — and against the pres- 
sures of the Chinese working 
class on the other. 

Neither faction has ever stood 
for a truly “socialist road” 
where the working class and the 
mass of the poor peasantry 
would govern society for them- 
selves. The differences between 
the factions have only been ones 
of degree — different approaches 
to undertaking state capitalist 


- economic development. 


Where the former ‘‘Gang of 
Four’? wanted to build up 
Chinese defence capacity primar- 


Black youths and socialists celebrate after forcing fascist 


occurred in August, the anti- 
fascists numbered 5000 to the 
Front’s 1000 marchers. 

But the Nazis had reinforce- 
ments: 4000 London police, a 
quarter of the city force, whose 
batons and shields protected the 
fascists from the superior 
strength of the left. 


Undaunted by the cops, the 
anti-Nazis dove in through the 
wall of police, hurling smoke 


bombs. bricks and bottles. At the _ 


end of e pr: 110 people were 


injured, over a third of them 
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Anti-Teng demonstration in 
Peking last April (above). But 
now Teng (right) is back inside 
ruling circles in China. 


ily by cutting wages and local 
consumption, the current leader- 
ship sees foreign technological 
aid as the prime source of milit- 
ary and industrial development. 

Teng has consistently been a 
major proponent of this latter 
strategy. His periodic purges and 
‘‘rehabilitations’’ merely reflect 
which approach is dominant in 
the party leadership. 


That the recent leadership 
shifts have meant no new depar- 
tures is indicated by China's 
foreign policy, particularly to- 
ward right-wing regimes such as 
Chile. The rule-of-thumb guiding 
China’s international relations 
has consistently been to seek 
support from any and all anti- 
Soviet ruling classes. 

Four years ago, during the 
leadership of Mao himself, China 
was the first to recognize the new 
military junta which seized 
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immediately labelled the incident 
merely a ‘‘sectarian feud bet- 
ween the right and the left and 
shied away from mentioning the 
deeper issues behind the fighting. 


RACISM 


Denouncing the ‘‘senseless 
violence” of such street battles, 
news commentators and politi- 
cians have attacked the use of 


force by “extremists `. Many 
frown on those leftists who re- 
strict | nc prement. of fascists 


ay, ‘deprive there of nreedom 
of speech’’. e 


power in Chile. Since Hua took 
over the chairmanship; this dip- 
lomatic tie has been strengthened 
by increased economic relations. 
China has now extended a $50 
million loan to the Chilean dic- 
tators. Chile, being anti-Castro 
and hence anti-Soviet Union, is 


as valuable an ally to China as. 


America, Britain or Canada. 

The recent events in China have 
confused and disoriented many 
socialists in the West. But there is 
no need for confusion. China is 
not going off the ‘‘socialist road”’ 
because it has not yet begun, to 
pursue it. 


monstrators off the streets. _ 


Socialists do not believe that 
the genocidal ravings of the Na- 
tional Front should be allowed to 
be preached, for their ideas are 
precisely those racist concep- 
tions that brought Hitler to 
power. 

Fascist ideas take root in the soil 
of soaring unemployment, politi- 
cal crises and a growing discon- 
tent among ordinary people. Frus- 
trated by the deteriorating condi- 
tions around them, many working 
class people fall for the theory that 
blacks, or Jews, are to blame for 


tional Front’s popularity has 
soared on the wave of this dis- 
satisfaction. In a recent by- 
election in Stechford, the Front 
received over 15 percent of the 
vote, beating out the Liberal 
Party for number three position. 
In other elections, the Front got a 
total of 119,000 votes for its prog- 
ram .of mass deportations of 
non-whites. 

Yet the strength of the fascists 
lies not in the ballot box, but in 
the streets. Fascism appeals di- 
rectly to the sense of powerless- 
ness in people by offering them 
the vision of being part of an in- 
vincible popular movement. It is 
on the street corners and public 
squares that their rise to power is 
achieved. 

However, if a still-small group 
like the Front is harassed at 
every opportunity and driven 
from the streets, they will find it 
extremely difficult to attract new 
support. 

The SWP understands this, 
and is not deterred by abstract 
points of ‘‘freedom of speech” 
If allowed to grow, The National 
Front poses a threat to the free- 
dom of every black, and every 
trade unionist in Britain. 


THREAT REMAINS 


Despite their setback on Au- 
gust 13, the National Front is still 
a simmering danger. Although | 
the Labour government of James 
Callaghan has announced the 
need for “new restrictions’ on 
the right of ‘‘certain groups’ to 
publicly demonstrate, the Front 
will continue to grow off the in- 
securities of ordinary people. 

As long as the deep-rooted crisis 
of British society remains, so will 
the fascist threat. This makes it 
crucial for the Socialist Workers’ 
Party te pose a socialist alterna- 
tive for working people in the 
coming years. 
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Southern Africa in 


RISKING imprisonment, tor- 
ture and possible ‘‘acciden- 
tal” death, over 40,000 black 
teenagers are continuing 
their boycott of classes in 
Pretoria townships and 
Soweto. 


The students first exploded over 
the compulsory teaching of the Afri- 
caan language. But the incredible 
slaughter of over 2,000 blacks has 
convinced them of the need to oppose 
the entire apartheid system. 


BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS 


As part of the general struggle, the 
student ‘‘black consciousness’’ 
movements are struggling for power 
to collect taxes, and to control educa- 
tion, housing and health in their 
community. : 


South Africa: | Sa 
The Rebellions Continue _ 


As the crisis has deepened, so has 
their understanding. It was students 
and unemployed youth who lead the 
big rallies against the government's 
efforts to increase Soweto rents by 44 
per cent this year to make up for 
property damage caused by the exp- 
losions of last year. 

The student movement under- 
stands that while it can be a spark, 


only the power of the black work- - 


ing class can smash the racist 
state. In order to link up with the 
workplace struggles, they have 
started the radical Black Allied 
Workers’ Union. 


And the workers have a desperate - 


need for organization. Inflation is 
running at 18 per cent officially, eat- 
ing up the pay cheques of most 
families. 

In the manufacturing sector, 


136,000 workers are jobless — one 
in every ten. In construction, the sec- 
ond most important employer, 
150,000 blacks have been sacked; 
while in the motor industry everyone 
is. on short time. And there is-no un- 
employment insurance nor welfare 
assistance to soften the blow. 


The government’s response to this 
worsening situation has been to use 
sheer terror to frighten people into 
submission. A good example is the 
bulldozing of a squatters’ settlement 
near Capetown in July. 


SQUATTERS 


Although such settlements have 
existed for over a century, the 
Capetown authorities gave a one 
week ultimatum last February for the 
squatters to leave. 


South Africa has been in a state of almost continual rebellion for 


But the squatters, who are all 
migratory or ‘‘illegal’? workers 
who have lost their passbooks, are 
organizing and fighting back. 
They established food, shelter and 
defence committees and were able 
to stop the bull-dozers until mid- 
August. 3 


The state has given them one-way 
tickets to the Transkei ‘‘homeland’’, 
but the Bantustan authority there re- ` 
fuses to allow the squatters in since 
they already have a problem with 
food and jobs. 

Besides, the squatters include both 
Africans and ‘‘Coloreds’’. The 


The Canadian 


‘“Now you have touched the 
women you have struck a 
rock, you have dislodged a 
boulder, you will be crushed.” 


ee 


THE 1970s have witnessed the 


growth of a coalition of western 


governments and multinationals 
dedicated to supporting the 
crisis-ridden white minority re- 
gimes of southern Africa. This 
international coalition has united 
to contain the growing militancy 
of black workers. 

Since the ’60s, the Canadian 
government, a junior partner in 
the unholy alliance, has consis- 
tently expressed its ‘‘broad. revul- 
sion’’ of the white minority re- 
gimes. But the insignificant and 
token foreign aid Canada has fun- 
neled to black liberation move- 
ments in southern Africa for 
‘‘humanitarian purposes’’ is 
dwarfed by the economic benefits 
white South African companies 
derive from over $200 million in 
Canadian imports (mostly raw 
sugar) and $135 million in exports 


‘in 1975 (mostly manufactured 
goods like auto parts). 


PRIORITY 


In order to maintain or better 
its ranking as 8th on the list of 
South Africa’s most important 
economic supporters, the Cana- 


. dian government encourages 


Canadian companies to capture a 
larger portion of South Africa’s 
$4 billion market by special tax 


` and trade concessions. South Af- 


rica is still treated as a member of 
the British Commonwelath giv- 
ing it the highest priority in trade. 
Ironically, Canada voiced the 
loudest opposition against con- 
tinued South African member- 
ship in the Commonwealth be- 
fore it left during the 60’s. 

The Canadian government also 
continues to operate two perma- 
nent trade missions in South Af- 
rica and gives additional financial 
assistance to companies invest- 
ing there through the Export De- 
velopment Corporation — a 
crown corporation. Among the 


Canadian companies current 


Connection 


l 
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Massey Ferguson, Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Sun Life 
Assurance and Bata Shoes. 


Finally, several Canadian 
banks have participated exten- 
sively in international banking 
consortia which loaned close to 
$800 million directly to the South 
African regime in the first nine 
months of 1976 alone. With this 
kind of help from their friends. 
the whites in South Africa have 


- succeeded in financing the con- 


tinued repression of the black 
workers. 


BOYCOTTS 


Opposition to Canadian in- 
volvement in southern Africa has 
spawned many small organiza- 
tions dedicated to ending that in- 
volvement or to building support 
for the existing liberation move- 
ments. Boycotts against South 
African goods and Canadian 


y 
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Alcan, Falconbridge Nickel, 


banks have 


Den fopbied. and various fund 


raising projects have been in- 
itiated. 

But as a recent United Nations 
report indicates, similar organi- 
zations active throughout many 
western countries have had a 
negligible impact on the struggle 
in southern Africa. 

Canadian opponents to white 
capitalist supremacy in South Af- 
rica must see that the very best 
form of aid to the coming revolu- 
tion is to destroy the enemy on its 
home ground. For instance, if 
workers at Massey Ferguson went 
out on strike in support of their 
fellow workers in South Africa, 
this would bring much more pres- 
sure to bear than any boycott of 
goods. The Canadian companies 
that exploit black workers in 
South Africa have their roots 
here, and it is here that Canadian 
workers have the strength to bring 
them down. 


Brian MacDonald . 


June 1976 


nections in South Africa. 


Hamilton: Ottawa: 


Jackson) 
In the Hamilton Room 


International Socialists 
Meetings on Southern Africa 


FILM: “There Is No Crisis”, on the Soweto uprising of 


SPEAKERS: John Chariton of the British Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party and a Canadian I.S. speaker on Canada’s Con- 


Wednesday, September 7 Thursday, September 8 Tuesday, September 6 


7:30 pm 7:30 pm 
YMCA 180 Argyle St. 
79 St. James St. S.-(at Room 220 


Toronto: 


7:30 pm 

The Unitarian Church 
Avenue Rd. and St. Clair 
Ave. W. 
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— South African women during 
fight against pass books, 1957 
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THE HISTORY of black women 
in South Africa is one of struggle 
as well as one of oppression. 


The land of South Africa is di- 
vided by race — 87 percent of the 
country is reserved for the 
whites, and the remaining 13 pet- 
cent of land is reserved as 
“homelands” for the Africans. 
These isolated and overfarmed 
tracts of land are supposedly 
where Africans *‘belong’’. 


RESERVES 


The reserves serve as pools of 
cheap labour and a place to exile 
workers who are no longer useful 
or those who fight against the re- 
gime. 

Most married women live on 
the reserves, since families are 
considered useless. There are 
very few jobs for women on the 
reserves — they mainly perform 
service and labouring duties on 
nearby white farms. 

The majority of women are sent 
small amounts of money from 
their husbands in the cities, whom 
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they may see once a year. The 
women are left with the children. 
and try to support themselves with 
this small amount of money, plus 
whatever crops that can be raised. 
Malnutrition and disease are 
commonplace — one in four chil- 
dren dies before the age of five. 


Some women can live in the 
cities if they are the wife or un- 
married daughter of an African 
man who has lived and worked in 
the city for 10 years. 

Women are mainly employed 
as domestics and in the canning 
and textile industries. In order to 
be hired, a woman must obtain a 
work permit, which can be re- 
fused for any number of arbitrary 
reasons. A work permit can also 
be revoked, thus forcing a 
woman back onto the reserves. 


REFUSED PASSES 


The threat of losing her work 
permit hangs over the head of any 
woman who is active in the illegal 
trade unions or any other political 
activity. Nevertheless, black 


‘Coloreds’’ have no rights in the 
shosas tribe which compose the 
ranskei. Without documents, jobs 
r homes, these thousands truly have 
othing to lose in the struggle. 

The struggles up to the present 
ave shown that the road forward 
n South African will not be easy. 


But despite the immense power 
they are up against, the students 
and workers in Soweto, in Pretoria 
and in the Cape have started the 
journey towards black workers’ 
power. 
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- Young blacks f 
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ave led the recent wave of rebellions in South Africa. 


The Revolution 
That Could Change 


The World 


AS YOU READ this, the guerilla 
war grows in Zimbabwe, the free- 
dom fighters in Namibia sorely tax 


women have been active in form- 
ing trade unions and in other 
political struggles 


The most prolonged battle was 
women's refusal to accept passes 
which control where one may 
work and live. Until the 1950s, 
women were not considered an 
important part of the work force 
and were not required to carry 
pass books. 


The first march against pass 
books took place in October, 
1955 with 2,000 women attending 
in Pretoria, the capital, and de- 
manding to see the Prime Minis- 
ter. The following year, 20,000 
women marched to the same lo- 
cation. 

In one village, 20 women 
burned their passbooks. When the 
police came to arrest the women, 
they found 200 sitting together, 
and were told by the women, ‘‘if 
you arrest one, you must arrest 
all.’’ The police had to hire buses 
to take all the women to jail. 

Women, despite these brave 
struggles, were forced to accept 


mt Apartheid 
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passes. Those without passes 
could lose their jobs. 


RISING MILITANCY 


In the 1960°s, anti-terrorism 
legislation was introduced in 
order to contain the rising mili- 
tancy of black workers. 
Throughout the 60’s, hundreds of 
women were arrested and de- 
tained without trial under these 
laws. Many were tortured. 

More recently, strike waves 
have occurred and women have 
been active in all of them. 


In September, 1976, very 
shortly after the Soweto uprising, 
the largest strike in South Africa’s 
history took place. Women led 
200,000 strikers in Capetown to 
join half a million people on strike 
in The Reef. 


The black women in South Af- 
rica are in the forefront of the 
fight for workers’ rights. They 
can truly say, “‘In the struggle we 
are becoming free!” 

Ellen Salzberg 


the South African occupation - 
forces, and the townships around 


Johannesburg and the Cape con- 
tinue to erupt in revolt. 
¿This continuation of the his- 


Jia’ 


however, is the attempt of age 
old bitter enemies, — South Af- 
rica and the black African re- 
gimes, like Zambia and 
Tanzania — to reach a 
“gentlemen's agreement” under 
which the black regimes would 
end the liberation wars if South 
Africa agrees to majority rule in 
Zimbabwe. 

An explanation of why that at- 
tempt at ‘‘detente’’ is being made 
must be sought within the recent 


development of world capitalism. 


CRISIS 


By 1974, our world system 
found itself in a severe economic 
crisis. No country was able to 
escape its effects. That included 
South Africa. Its economy, the 
strongest in the region, was de- 
clining, with unemployment ris- 
ing at a rate of 250,000 a year. 
The price of gold, upon whose 
production and sale the country 
is heavily dependent, dropped 
sharply. 

Zambia, economically the 
strongest black nation, was also 
hard hit. There was a steep fall in 
the world price of its main ex- 
port, copper. 


In order to stave off further 


large concession in the 


volutionary opposition. 


disaster, black and white Africa 
turned to one another and ‘‘de- 
tente” was born. 

For white South Africa that 
meant an end to confrontation 
with black Africa and an accep- 
tance of a black ruling class in 
Zimbabwe. The latter was not a 
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For black Africa, detente sig- 
nalled the failure of an ideology 
which sees the gain of political in- 
dependence and the development 
of strong national economies as 
the means for ending the oppres- 
sion of black Africans. 


STATE CAPITALISM 


The black African leaders, 
men like Tanzania’s Nyere and 
Zambia’s Kenneth Kaunda, had 
not seen that the cards of the 
game were stacked against them. 
For, in the 1950°s and 1960's, the 
capitalist system was in an ex- 
pansionary period and therefore 
fostered the illusion that new 
forces could develop and com- 
pete within the system. 

But, the entry price on to the 
world market was going up all the 
time. Capital had become in- 
creasingly concentrated in the 
hands of the West and the scale 
of production was ever- 
increasing — hence the 
emergence of the multinationals. 

Furthermore, for these bud- 
ding nations to develop their 


- miserably backward and lopsided 


economies — an inheritance of 
colonialism — they needed capi- 
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The most important book on the 
struggle in Southern Africa to be 
written in recent years is now availa- 
ble from Workers’ Action Books. 


Southern Africa After Soweto 
examines the sources of the libera- 
tion struggle in Zimbabwe, the role 
of the black African states in this 
struggle and the emerging working 
class rebellion in the townships of 
South Africa. 


For the month of September, this 


book is offered at the reduced rate of - 


$3 from Workers’ Action Books, 
Box 339, Station E, Toronto. 
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tal and technical assistance that 
only the imperialist countries 
could provide. 

The present world crisis, in 
short, has closed the door to de- 
velopment or independence 
through state capitalism. 
Zambia, Mozambique, Angola — 
one after another they have 
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ants and workers for the same 
reason they have been forced 


into South Africa’s hands: 


namely, economic survival. 


KEY 


The failure of the state 


. Capitalist road in southern Africa 


does not, however, spell the end 
of struggle. For, the black lead- 
ers stand above a groundswell of 
freedom-fighters in Zimbabwe 
and Namibia. So far, the struggle 
of the freedom-fighters has been 
used only as a pressure by Black 
leaders in their negotiations with 
the white African regimes and 
the West. | 

But, those men and women 
may well break the yoke of their 
leaders and continue their strug- 
gle independently. More impor- 
tant, their struggles have given 
tremendous confidence to the 
rest of black Africa, especially 
the black youth of South Africa, 
the country which is surely the 
key to the liberation of all of 
southern Africa. 

For, South Africa’s greatest 
strength, her advanced capitalist 
economy, has also produced the 
greatest threat to its existence — a 
large black working class which 
has the power to expropriate the 
capitalists responsible for the 
misery of workers and peasants 
alike. - 

A weakening of the world sys- 
tem at this point would have in- 
describable repercussions. A 
working class revolt which 
sparked off an answering move- 
ment in Southern Africa would 
shake the entire status quo not 
only of Africa but of the world. 
That is why the West, Canada 
included (see article this page), is 


investing so much in propping up 


South Africa and encouraging de- 
tente. 
Mary Anne Graham 
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QUOTATIONS 


FROM 
SEVERAL 


CHAIRMEN 


“I, for one, think it is about time 
business started doing a better job 
of selling itself. In fact, in my 
recent speech to the Halifax 


It Could Happen... 


ONLY UNDER CAPITALI 


Is There A Parliamentary 


Road To Socialism? 


FOUR YEARS AGO this month the Popu- 
lar Unity government of President Salvador 
Allende was overthrown in Chile. Over 
12,000 workers were killed within the first 
week of the military take-over. The number 
now surpasses 80,000. Thousands more 
were arrested, herded into concentration 
camps, and tortured. Today, the people of 


- Chile live under a brutal military dictator- 


ship and an economy torn apart by soaring 
inflation and unemployment. 


To many people eager for the advance 
of socialism, the election of a Socialist 
Party president in Chile in 1970 was a 
source of great inspiration. The election 
was held up as proof that socialism could 
be achieved through peaceful and par- 
liamentary means. 


The tragic overthrow of the Allende 
government three years later destroyed 
that illusion. It confirmed what revolutio- 
nary socialists have known for over 100 
years: that no ruling class will ever hand 
over political power without a fight, and 
that socialism is impossible without the 
overthrow of the capitalist state. 


STATE POWER 


Those socialists in Chile and around the 
world who embraced the parliamentary 
strategy for socialism made the fatal error 
of thinking that if socialists could win con- 
trol of parliament, then the ruling class 
would lose control over society. 


But capitalist rule is not based primarily 
in the elected institutions of government. It 


is concentrated in areas beyond electoral 
control — corporate boardrooms, the- 
courts, the police, the standing army. 

The working class can come to power 
only by destroying those centres of 
capitalist power. 

In Chile, every step taken in this direc- 
tion by the mass action of workers them- 
selves was blocked by the Popular Unity 
government, which saw such moves as 
upsetting the rule of parliament. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 


Inspired by the election of Popular 
Unity, workers began to occupy factories, 
mines and schools, peasants began to 
seize land from the land-owners. When 
the army made.tentative steps 
towards overthrowing the gov- 
ernment, the workers called on 
the government to arm them to 
defend their gains. 


By following through on these 
mass initiatives, the Allende 
government could have created a 
counter-power to the armed 
power of the capitalist class. 
They could have encouraged the 
creation of an armed, powerful 
and concious working class. 

Instead, fearful for their par- 
liamentary majority, Popular 
Unity went to great lengths not to 
risk alienating the middle classes 
and the armed forces. The gov- 
ernment sent in troops to take 
back the land claimed by poor 
peasants. They called on the 
army to break strikes. They or- 
dered the break-up of left-wing 


ell 


the French motor car industry demonstrations. 


— a Rancho field car and a 


Board of Trade I dwelt at length SOME PEOPLE are never 


on this very problem, the prob- satisifed. Seeing that the government 


lem business always has with 
image, always justifying every 
nickel it makes. 
‘What I pointed out then, and 
what I would like to point out 
now, is that profits are what make 
the world go round. That may 
sound ridiculously true to you, 
but you would be surprised at 
how many ordinary Canadians 
think business is getting fat on 
huge profits yet returning very 
little to society as a whole. That is 
rubbish and you know it.” 

— From ‘Ethics, Honesty, and 
Leadership’, a speech to the 
Canadian Certified General Ac- 
countants Association by the 
Honourable Jean-Pierre Goyer, 
Minister of Supply and Services. 


‘The possibility that almost 
anyone can become rich, even 
if very few actually do, is a 
stabilizing force in our society 
and makes life more bearable 
for many people.” 

That bit of capitalist philosophy 
from the Executive Editor of the 
Ottawa Citizen. 


What we want is something 
new. If it does anything, 
so much the better. 


This summer Leonid Brezh- 
nev paid a visit to French 
President Valery 
Giscard-D’Estaing. Brezhnev 
loves sports cars and wild 
game hunting, so Giscard 
D’Estaing presented him with 
two examples of the cream of 


Fan he yaln al 


Without Comment 
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Matra Bagheera sports car. 
The Bagheera was appar- 


ently okay, but Brezhnev | 


turned down the Rancho be- 
cause he wanted it in blue, not 
green. 


Philippine Islands! 


the Islands. 


YOU’VE GOT to hand it 
— they sure have a sense of humour. Why, 
last month they held an International Con- 
ference on Human Rights in, ofall places, the 


those capitalists 


The festivities were marked by jolly old Pres- 
ident Marcos lifting the state of martial law 
which for the last five years had hung over 


However, some people tried to take the joke 
seriously, and held a demonstration in 
downtown Manila to actually demand that 
human rights be recognized. Police turned 
the fire hoses on them. 


would offer no resistance and 
fearful that the working class 
might build up its organized 
power, sections of the armed 
forces made the decision to top- 
ple the government and smash 
the workers’ organizations. This 
they did on September 11, 1973. 


LESSONS 


The lessons which can be 
drawn from the Chilean tragedy 
are not new. They were drawn 

`~ more than 100 years ago by Karl 
Marx at the time of the short- 
lived Paris Commune and by 
Lenin on the eve of the Russian 
revolution of 1917. 


The main lesson is that a 
socialist transformation of soci- 
ety cannot be carried through 
without first destroying the old 
state apparatus with its standing 
army, its police, its courts, its 
bureaucratic hierarchy. In its 
place must be established a gov- 
ernment of directly elected and’ 
recallable workers’ delegates 
backed by a workers’ militia. 


But there is another, equally 
important, lesson that must be 
drawn: that the masses of working 
people are infinitely more creative 
in reconstructing society than a 
handful of political leaders. If 
given the room to express itself 
and organize itself, the creative 
energy of the working masses will 
provide the firmest basis on which 
socialism can be built. 


The leaders of the Popular 
Unity government consciously 
tried to dampen the self-activity 
of the Chilean working class. In 
so doing they blocked the only 
force capable of bringing about a 
socialist transformation of soci- 
ety. 


The Socialist Tradition In Canada 


Review Article by David McNally 
CANADIAN SOCIALISTS suffer 
from a form of amnesia. Unlike 
their counterparts in most ad- 
vanced countries, socialists in 
Canada are largely unaware of the 
traditions of socialist thought and 
action in this country. 

And yet, one of the most im- 
portant tasks for socialists today 
is to understand the traditions of 
working class struggle and 
socialist theory that have de- 
veloped in this country. In this 
way, modern revolutionaries can 
build on the achievements — and 
avoid the mistakes — of previous 
generations of fighters for 
socialism. 

Norman Penner’s book, The 
Canadian Left, is a major con- 
tribution to the rediscovery of 
the socialist tradition in Canada. 
Starting with the early working 
class immigrants from Britain, 
Europe and the United States 
who brought socialist ideas with 
them to Canada, Penner traces 
the development of socialist 
thought and working class 
movements in this country. 


THREE STAGES 


In Penner’s view, socialist 
thought has passed through three 
distinct phases in its develop- 
- ment on Canadian soil. 

The first stage consisted of the 
the period from the last half of 
the 1800s until the Russian re- 
volution of 1917. During this 
period, working class militants 
were actively involved in forming 
trade unions and disseminating 
the ideas of Marxism. 

However, there was a sharp di- 
vide between the trade union and 


by Jim Michaels 
LOOK AROUND your local re- 
‘cord store. You’ll see album cov- 
ers exhibiting women bound in 
chains, lying under men with sav- 
age expressions. You’ll see women 
in ripped clothing, trussed up and 
beaten black and blue — loving 
every minute of it. You’ll see 
women wearing leather or women 
wearing nothing at all. 

The exploitation of women is 
not the only feature of contem- 
porary rock music. There is also 
a morbid fascination with nazism 
and fascist symbols. Witness 
groups like Kiss, in which the 
last two letters of the name are 
actually the double lightning bolt 
symbol of Hitler's storm troop- 
ers. Or, The Blue Oyster Cult, a 
group which mixes swastikas 
with witchcraft symbolism. 

A Led Zeppelin tour recently 
saw lead guitarist Jimmy Page 
stomp around the stage wearmg 
jackboots and a Luftwaffe cap. 

The latest sub-cult in contem- 
porary music is Punk Rock. Its 
adherents wear ripped clothes, 
pierce various parts of their 
anatomy with safety pins, and 
adorn, themselves with razor 
blades and dog collars. The music 
itself is a primal grunt, represent- 
ing as much inventiveness as a 
metronome. 

A popular Toronto punk band, 
the Viletones, was greeted by 
fans at the Colonial Tavern 
chanting, ‘‘Sieg Heil’. The lead 
‘singer, Nazi Dog, hacked himself 
into notoriety by gashing his 
arms with broken beer bottles on 


stage. He claims a career total of- 


128 stitches. 


Punk Rock ‘has also seen the’ 


formation of all-women bands 


K 


r: Books 


REVIEW: The Canadian Left, by - 


Norman Penner, published by 
Prentice-Hall of Canada. 


socialist activities of these early 
working class revolutionaries. 
They saw their work in organizing 
trade unions, improving workers’ 
living standards and leading 
strikes as entirely separate from 
the task of advancing socialist 
ideas. Rather than trying to make 
socialist politics something that 
workers could use in their daily 
fight against capitalism, these 
early socialists tended to restrict 
their activity on behalf of 
socialism to organizing educa- 
tional meetings and societies. 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


This approach kept socialist 
organizations isolated from the 
mass of Canadian workers. By 
the time of the First World War, 


there were a large number of ` 


competing socialist currents in 
Canada, none with any kind of 
mass following. 

For this reason, the victory of 
the workers’ revolution in Russia 
in 1917 was an enormous inspira- 
tion to revolutionary workers in 
Canada. It seemed that the Rus- 
sian Marxists had done what 
Canadian socialists had only 
talked about. 

Large numbers of Canadian 
socialists committed themselves to 
the idea of forming a strong re- 
volutionary party on the Russian 
model — a party that would enter 
into every battle of workers 


such as The Curse, The Runa- 
ways and The Slits. They sing of 
women’s oppression, but as the 
names of their bands and their 
dress indicates, they are true to 
punk form. They turn their anger 
in on themselves, only worsening 
their degradation. 


These are just a few examples — 


of the new wave of self- 
destructiveness and 


rock music. Rock music is 
glorifying pain and brutality, the 
oppression of women. It is foster- 
ing new adherents to the bizarre. 


Partially behind this is the ap- 
proach to music and marketing 
that projects the image of the 
‘‘virgin-killer’ musician. Their in- 
struments are seen as weapons, 
the music is only background for 


the Cooperative Commonwealth 


Led Zepplin’s Jimmy Page in Nazi air force- hat. 


sado-. 
masochism that pervades today’s ` 


Socialists layed a a 1 major role i in ‘the Winnineg General: Strike of 1919. 


them at the same time as it con- 
tinually advanced the ideas of 
socialist revolution. 


This was the basis on which 
the Communist Party of Canada 
was formed in 1921. However, 
the Communist Party was soon 
diverted from the path of work- 
ers’ democracy and international 
socialism. 


Although Penner fails to ap- 
preciate the point, with the rise of 
Stalinism and the destruction of 
workers’ power in Russia, Com- 
munist Parties around the world 
were stripped of their revolutio- 
nary character and transformed 
into mere instruments for advanc- 
ing Stalin’s foreign policy. 


As a result, in this second 
phase, revolutionary socialism 
was left without any real voice in 
Canada. On the one hand, there 
was the NDP (and its forerunner, 


sexual binges. The image confuses 
and mixes pain and pleasure. 


_Most of what passes for sex is not 


sex, but subjugation and brutali- 
zation of the woman by the man. 


Beating other people is not the 
only message of today’s music. 
The other message is that it’s fun 
to inflict pain on yourself. Nazi 
Dog’s preoccupation with what 
flows through his veins is an in- 
dication of that. 


Rock music began back in the 
"50°s, and it began as something 
progressive and positive. -The 
music of Elvis, Chuck Berry, and 
in the 60s , the Beatles, re- 


flected the rebellion of youth. It. 


was a rebellion against the strait- 
jackets of society. Early rock 
was a music of optimism: young 
people were seeking to break out 


Federation) which is interested 
only in reforming certain aspects 
of capitalism, not eliminating it. 
On the other hand, there was the 
Communist Party which champ- 
ions Russia’s bureaucratic state 
capitalism, not socialism. 


RESURGENCE OF SOCIALISM 


Since the 1960’s, however,- 
new voices of socialism have ap- 
peared on the scene in what Pen- 
ner identifies as the third period 
in the development of socialist 
thought in Canada. 


With the rise of the Quiet Re- 
volution in Quebec and the New: 
Left in English Canada, signific- 
ant numbers of students and a 
smaller number of young work- 
ers have participated in the for- 
mation of new socialist groups 
and movements. 

And, with ihe development of 


of chains and make the world a 
better place. 

But the music of the ’70’s is the 
music of despair. It does not tell 
people to make the world a better 
place; it is an invocation to wallow 
in pain and hopelessness. It is the 
music of ’70’s youth — of youth 
who see the future ahead as no- 
thing more than a series of unemp- 
loyment lines. 


The outlook is not entirely 
bleak, however. In Britain, cer- 
tain punk bands — like the Sex 
Pistols and Clash — are telling us 
a different story. They are telling 
us to rebel against the conditions 
of the ’70s. They are telling us to 
rebel against authority, against 
capitalism. They sing songs such 
as 19/7 = 


In 1977 there’s knives in W.11 
It ain’t so lucky to be rich 
Because there’s sten guns in 
Knightsbridge... 

And another called 
Riot”: 
All the power is in the hands of 

people rich enough to buy it. 

While we walk the streets too 

chicken to even try it 

And everybody does what 

they’re told to 

And everybody eats supermar- 

ket soul food 

White Riot, I wanna riot, 

White Riot — a riot of my own. 

This isn’t anti-black — it’s 
white working class kids wanting 
an identity, their own rebellion, 
like young blacks have reggae. 

So far, this kind of radical 
-punk rock has not hit the Cana- 
dian scene. Let`s hope it’s not 
too long in coming. The agents of 
pain and despair must be chal- 
lenged. 


‘*White 


a world- wide economic crisis, 
the explosion of Quebec 
nationalism, and the 


‘reemergence of working class 


militancy in both Quebec and 
English Canada, the prospects 
for socialism in Canada are the 
greatest they have been in half a 


century. 


Consequently, today’s re- 
volutionary socialists are pre- 
sented with the opportunity of 
developing a real working class 
following. But to do that, they 
must come to terms with what 


has happened to socialist theory , 


over the past 50 years and with 
the actual state of the working 
class movement in Canada. __ 
To begin with, revolutionaries 
must, as Penner does not, come 


to terms with the profound dis- 


tortions that socialist thought has 
undergone as a result of the ex- 
perience of Stalinism. 

By failing to understand that 
the workers` state created by the 


revolution of 1917 was wiped out 


by Stalinism 50 years ago, the left 
has had to defend the indefensi- 
ble and to hide realities from it- 


_ Self that it could not hide from 


others. 
Only by recognizing that state 


capitalism, not any form of work- 


ers’ state, exists in Russia, East- 
ern Europe and China can mod- 
ern socialists restore the liber- 
tarian content of Marxism — its 
concern with liberating human be- 
ings from all forms of exploita- 


tion, oppression, and alienation. 


FUTURE 


And, if contemporary Marxists 
are to develop a full analysis of 
Canadian society, their theory 
must be freed from the shackles 
and distortions of previous de- 
cades. 

Only on the basis of an 
analysis that makes sense of the 
experiences of working people 
and which projects the vision of a 
socialist democracy will re- 
volutionaries be able to win 
Canadian workers — especially 


_ the young workers, the women, 


the immigrants — to the socialist 
cause. 

Penner’s book performs a vital 
function of uncovering much of 
past socialist thought in Canada. 
Unfortunately, it fails to analyze 
the damage done to socialist 
thought through the period when, 
for the most part, it was caught 
up in the false alternatives of 
Stalinism and NDP-style social 


democracy. 


By failing to come to terms 
with this, the book has little to 
say about where socialist theory 
and practice must go in the years 
ahead — about where it must di- 
rect its efforts in order to win a 
real following. That task falls on 
the shoulders of the new genera- 
tion of Canadian revolutionary 
socialists. 
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THE RECENTLY released gov- 
ernment commission report on 
abortion in Canada, the Badgeley 
Report, documents the lengths to 
which women will go to termi- 
nate an unwanted pregnancy. 
They will suffer unbearable pain 


Between 1962 and 1966 in On- 
tario backstreet abortions became 
the leading cause of deaths as- 
sociated with pregnancy and 
child-birth, totalling 19.7 per 
cent. 

As a result of such statistics 


and humiliation, risking their 


health and even their lives. 


and the pressure of the women’s 
“reformed” ` 
abortion law was passed in 


movement. a new 


Canada in 1969. Since then, it has 
become obvious that the liberali- 
Zation of the law was actually 
minimal and filled with 


loopholes. 
LOOPHOLES 


Self-induced abortion is still a 
criminal offence, subject to pen- 
alty of up to two years imprison- 


ment. To be legal, abortions can 
only be performed in a 
government-approved hospital 
and on the recommendation of a 
therapeutic abortion committee. 
But, the special requirements 


- of the law exempt 35 per cent of 


all general hospitals in Canada 
from qualifying to perform abor- 
tions. 
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INCENTIVE JUSTICE. 


Workers’ Action 
would like to hear . 
from you. 

Send letters to: | 
Box 339, Station E, 
Toronto. 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

I was really pleased to see your 
article on dieting. It talked of 
things I’m sure every woman has 
experienced. It’s important to 
point out how ruthlessly this 
profit-oriented society exploits 
our insecurities about our bodies 
and the way we look. 

I'd like to add some com- 
ments, since the article did not go 
far enough. The very reason the 
whole diet industry can exist and 


Star Wars Review “Terrible” 


Dear Workers’ Action: 

Your review of the movie Star 
Wars in last month’s issue was 
terrible. The critic was crude in 
his analysis of the movie. And 
worse, he was outright insulting in 
implying that the thousands of 
people who saw the movie and en- 
joyed it are no better than mind- 
less morons. 

Obviously the reviewer missed 
all the delightful humour of the 
film. Yes it’s a fantasy — and 
science fiction, and cowboys and 
Indians, all rolled into one. De- 
liberately so: and so obviously 
that you are forced to laugh at the 
outrageous stylization of charac- 
ters and plot. 


NOT SERIOUS 


_ The point is that the movie set 
out to do this. It was not meant to 
be taken seriously. This is clear, 
for example, when you consider 
the characters. 

The most warmly human of all 
the stars were the two mechani- 
cal robots. It’s pretty obvious 
that they were cast this way. 


Woman's Identity 


profit so well goes beyond the 
images that its own advertising 
churns out. 

That's because, as women, 
we're taught from the time we're 
little that our value lies in our 
outer qualities — how we look 


The far-fetched nature of the 
Star Wars fantasy made the 
reviewer s attempt to draw paral- 
lels with conditions in our own 
lives seem forced and stretched. 

This was too bad. It would 
have made more sense to con- 
centrate criticism more fully on 
some of the real problems sur- 
rounding the film — the profiteer- 
ing promotion campaigns, for ex- 
ample. 


FUN, NOT ART 


One of the biggest problems 
with the review is that it assumed 
all entertainment can be judged 
by the same artistic standards. It 
also assumed that a movie must 
have a social message to have 
any value whatsoever. But this 
just isn’t so. 

Of course, Star Wars has no 
lasting value. It’s no work of art. 
It was an evening of fun. That’s 
something most of us can enjoy 
now and then, and certainly 
needn’t be ashamed of. 

S.A.S. 
Toronto 
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and dress, how well we can 
please and serve others. Even if 
our Own parents try to give us 
opportunities to develop active 
skills and creativity, all around 
us this is being undercut — on 
TV, in schools, and even among 
our friends. 


WOMAN’S IDENTITIY 


The results of this run deep in 
our self images. Moreso than with 
men, a2 woman experiences her 
identity as something external to 
her real abilities. No wonder we 


rarely trust our own intelligence - 


and judgements. We need con- 
stant approval, especially from 
men, to feel confidence in our 


worth. 
This brings me to my biggest 


criticism of your article on diet- 
ing. It gives no indication that 
women can fight against this sex- 
ism that keeps us unsure of our- 
selves and victim to the exploita- 
tions of our insecurities. But we 
can fight and in that process our 
strengths come forward and we 
learn how real a part of us they 
are. 

Every time women come to- 
gether to fight for women’s 
rights, like equal pay or better 
daycare facilities for example, 
we are confronting and attacking 
the sexism of our society. And, 
although it isn’t as apparent, 
every woman who takes up this 
collective fight is also attacking 
that aspect of sexism that affects 
her individual human identity. 

She is, after all, engaged in a 


struggle to change the world 
beyond the doors of her private 
home and life. This is a very real 
and immediate experience, one 
in which she is forced to recog- 
nize her very real human poten- 
tial as an active and creative 
woman. Pretty images do not 
change the course of events in 
the world: real people do. 


WE NEED POLITICS 


However, these experiences 
alone, even if repeated time and 
again, are not enough. They can- 
not provide the firm basis which 
is needed to maintain new-found 
confidences when our capitalist, 
sexist society continually un- 
dermines working people, and 
especially women. Experiences 
become memories, lost in a sea 
of many and varied memories. 
To have lasting strength, these 
struggles must be tied together 
and given a meaning that goes 
beyond the immediacy of the ex- 
perience itself. 

That’s why we need to know 
our history, the history of 
women’s struggles and working 
class struggles that began with the 
onset of class society. That’s why 
we need politics. Political under- 
standing broadens our view of the 
world and gives meaning to 
otherwise isolated struggles and 
experiences. These tools can ena- 
ble us to hold on to our gains and 
to continue to build on them. 

Katie Stanton 


Toronto 
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Abortion: A Woman’s 
Right To Choose 


Furthermore, hospitals with 
abortion committees do not 
necessarily make it easy for 
women to get abortions. Ap- 
pointed by generally conserva- 
tive hospital administrations, the 
committees often include medi- 
cal personnel who are firmly op- 
posed to abortion on ethical or 
moral grounds. 

For example, at Women’s Col- 
lege Hospital in Toronto, the re- 
cently constituted abortion 
committee is committed to deny- 
ing approval of all abortions until 
1978 — the entire term of its of- 
fice. This, in a hospital tradition- 
ally considered to be among the 
best in the fields of gynecology 
and obstetrics and which has a 
high percentage of women doc- 
tors as residents. 


Even in the best of hospitals, 
however, the maximum number 
of abortions is limited by a quota 
set by the individual hospital. 
These quotas have been steadily 
declining in the face of hospital 
budget cutbacks. Toronto’s 
Mount Sinai Hospital, for in- 
stance, has reduced its quota to 12 
per week. 


BEGINNING 


What all this means is that ac- 
cess to safe, inexpensive and 
legal abortions is completely out 
of the control of women them- 


_selves..Women s struggle for the 


_ Tight to ire 


demand has just begun. With the 
current rise in unemployment, 
particularly among women 
workers, the struggle must esca- 
late. Pregnancy and the respon- 
sibility of raising children is be- 
coming a threat to even the most 
minimal economic security for 
women. 


And, as long as women are 
forced to live in fear of unemp- 
loyment and poverty, and ade- 
quate birth control does not 
exist, women will choose abor- 
tion whether they have the. legal 
right to it or not. 


The separation of women’s 
sexuality from their role as re- 
producers is then the minimum 
necessity before women can be 
released from their oppression. 
But free abortion on demand will 
only be the beginning.. 

The right to abortion, left 
within the framework of 
capitalism, becomes only a means 
of controlling the effects of wider 
social problems without challeng- 
ing the origins of the problems 
themselves. 


Poor women with large 
families, for example, may 
choose abortion to control the 
number of their children. But 
their position in the family does 
not necessarily change. Nor is 
the problem of feeding, clothing 
and rearing the children they do 
choose to have addressed by 
changing only the abortion laws. 


That is why women’s 
liberationists must fight not only 
for the right to free and legal 
abortion on demand, not only for 
the right to control our own sex- 
uality and fertility but also for an 
end to the system which per- 
petuates our domination. 


Judy Warner 


Trina Lincoln 


Ete 


“If you want anything, you've got to — 
threaten the company with the union’s strength.” 


INTO ITS fourth bitter month, the 
strike of 380 women at Essex In- 
ternational continues with no end 
in sight. On August 12, company 
negotiators not only refused to in- 
crease its paltry offers but also 
threatened to withdraw some of 
their existing proposals. 

The issue is wages; the present 
base rate of $2.84 per hour is im- 
possible to live on. But what are 
the daily conditions in this small 
plant that forced these women to 
strike? 

In a recent interview in Dunn- 
ville, several strikers explained: 


bbiin are so bad in this place 
that it’s unbelieveable at times. 
We've learned that if you want any- 
thing, you’ve got to threaten the 
company with the union’s strength. 
On the assembly line, you lose 
fingernails, your hands puffup with 
blisters and bleed and you’re driven 
crazy with the speed. But you’ve got 
` to take it if you don’t want to be 
yelled at for working too slow. 
They should give us work gloves, 


but we get nothing. We have to buy 
them ourselves, and it costs us 
more than $3 each week for gloves 


- alone. Yet on some jobs, even thick 


gloves are filled with holes within 


an hour. After one week, your | 


hands are bruised and cracked and 
you’re bleeding all over the 
machines. 

SPEED-UP 


The line speed is so fast that you 


„don’t have time even to adjust your 


hair-net. In the winter time, when the 
buses don’t arrive on time and the 
line is understaffed, they’ Il start it up 
anyway and you're expected to keep 
up with the pace! The big-shots come 
down and stand around harassing you 
until you feel like quitting; it just 
drives you crazy. 


Even when you get a few spare 
seconds, you have to spend them col- 
lecting wire or cleaning up. They 
make you work constantly faster, but 
once you reach a certain speed the 
Efficiency Expert will come along 
and give you a faster job. When you 


Women at Essex Wires are continuing strike. 


Essex Women 
Make Their Stand 


say ‘‘I can’t work'that fast!” they’fl 
say, ** Yes you can, you're a fast 
worker.’ 

It’s so satele hot in there; 
even in winter, people go around 
without shoes and socks on. But near 
the rotary, they keep the windows 
open, freezing the women who work 
there. 


People faint all the time, it’s so 
nerve-wracking. One moment you’ re 


talking to some woman, the next. 


moment she’s out cold on the floor. 

One woman who was pregnant 
used to pass out two or three times 
a shift. They took her to first aid 
once, then sent her back onto the 
line. Within a minute, she fainted 
again! 

That's really dangerous; with all 
the nails and sharp: metal -lying 
around you could lose an eye when 
you fall. But do you think the com- 
pany cares? 


HARASSMENT 


The harassment is non-stop. To 


_leave your position on the line, you 


On Sc August 15, about 30 trade inionists and supporters 
marched on Bloor Street in front of Toronto’s Academy of Medicine. 
Thirteen women operators, members of the Communication Workers 
of Canada union, have refused to stop fighting for their jobs and union 
rights, and have appealed for mass support from Toronto’s labour 


movement. 


have to mark off your name on a 
piece of paper; to go to the john, to 
get extra wire, anything! 

Believe it or not, anyone who 
wants to go to the washroom more 
than twice a day has to get a 
doctor’s note to prove such trips 
are necessary! Once you’re there, 
you can’t spend more than five mi- 
nutes in the john, even if you’re 
sick. 

The company nurse goes in regu- 
larly and writes down the names of 
those who take too long. Most 
women get so intimidated by this 
that, if there’s a line-up, they won't 
even take a shit but turn around and 

back to the line. 

The -they get at us is 


| “through the probationary emp- 


loyees. They’ll work a probationer 
to the bone on one job for 28 days, 
then fire them a day before they 
can get into the union. It’s sosad to 
see; the women usually cry their 


eyes out. But there’s nothing the 


union can do to fight it! 

Who knows how long this. thing 
will last? Nobody. knew the ‘strike 
would last this long. But most of us 


aren’t going back ‘unless the com- 


pany comes across with more. A lot 


of women here are too old to find any 


What we 
stand for 


WORKERS’ POWER 

Workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
socialist society. can only 
be constructed when 
workers collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and dis- 
tribution according to 
human need instead of pro- 
fit. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION 

There can be no substi- 
tute for the central role of 
the working class in the 
fight for socialism. The lib- 
eration of the working class 
can only be won by the 
struggles of workers them- 
selves. The working class 
must be organized collec- 
tively and independently of 
other classes. 


SS 


REVOLUTION 
NOT REFORM 

Capitalism cannot be 
patched up or reformed as 
the established NDP and 


‘Trade Union leaders say. 


The present system is 
based on the exploitation 
of working men and 
women. No attempts to re- 
form the system can do 
away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can 
come to control society and 
create a system based on 
freedom and a decent life 
for all is by overthrowing 
capitalism. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD TO SOCIALISM: 
The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, courts, 
state bureaucracy, army 
and police protect the rule 
of the capitalist class. They 
cannot be taken over and 
used by the working class. 
The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of 
state — a workers state 
based upon mass, democ- 
ratic councils of workers’ 


‘delegates. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
UNIONISM 

The existing unions in 
Canada are bureaucratic 
business unions. To make 
unions fighting organiza- 


tions of workers, power 
must be returned to the 
shop floor. This can only 
happen if the rank and file 
organize themselves inde- 
pendently to fight for 
democratic, class struggle 
unions. A class struggle 
union movement can only 
be achieved by linking up 
local rank and file groups 
into a nation-wide move- 
ment. 


AGAINST OPPRESSION 

Capitalism pits sections 
of the working class 
against one another. 
Women, blacks and 
minorities suffer special 
oppression under this sys- 
tem. Sexist and racist ideas 
are used to divide the work- 
ing class. 

We oppose racism and 
support the right of black 
people, native people and 
other oppressed groups to 
organize for their rights. 

We oppose sexism and 
are for real social, 
economic and political 
equality of women. We are 
for an end to all forms of 
discrimination against 
homosexuals. 


INTERNATIONALISM 
The struggle for 
socialism is part of’a 
world-wide struggle. We 
campaign for solidarity 


with workers in other coun- 
tries. We oppose every- 
thing which turns workers 
of one country against 
those of another. 

We oppose imperialism 
and support all genuine na- 
tional liberation move- 


„ments. We support the right 


of self-determination for 
Quebec. 


The experience of Rus- 
sia demonstrates that a 
socialist revolution cannot 
survive in isolation in one 
country. Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe are not 
socialist, but are state 
capitalist. We 
support the struggles of 
workers in these countries 


Are You Interested? 


lf you agree with the views expressed in this 
paper and would like more information, or 
would like to join the International Socialists, 
sénd this form to: International Socialists, 
Box 339, Station E, Toronto, Ontario. 


against the bureaucratic 
ruling class. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant members of 
the working class have to 
organize themselves into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act 
collectively and provide 
leadership in the working 
class movement. The activ- 
ity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the 
building of such a party by 
fighting to strengthen the 
self-confidence, organiza- 
tion and socialist con- 
sciousness of the working 
class. 
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other work. 

. The cost of living clause is the one 
thing everyone wants, but it’s the one 
thing the company refuses to offer. 
It’s. disgusting that we don’t even 


have a cost of living in the contract. 


STRIKE CONTINUES. 


During the last strike, they intimi- 
dated us by moving all the equipment 
out of the plant. People get scared 


that they were moving, and we voted 


to go back to work. 
They’re trying to. dø the same 
thing again with their latest threat 


‘to pull back on some of their offers. 


But they’ve got another thing com- 
ing if they think this is going to 
intimidate us. 5 % ae 


The union, local 1383 of the 


_UAW, is organizing plant gate col- 


lections in the Hamilton - Toronto 


‘area to boost their sagging strike 


fund. Among others, workers of 
UAW local 707 ‘at Ford-Oakville 


„will be visited in the coming weeks 


for support. ) 
_Help those strikers win a crucial: 
battle against this contemptible 


‘employer. ‘Give to the collection, 


or send contributions: to: 
UAW local 1383 ee Ont 


Battle Brews 


In Quebec 


AS WE GO to press, several im- 
portant developments are break- 
ing in Quebec. 

The Parti Quebecois government 
has just announced its plan for the 
referendum on Quebec separation. 
These plans come near the time of the 
passage of the new Quebec language 
law, Bill 101. ` 

That Bill is now the object of in- 
tense controversy in Quebec as the 
Inuit (Eskimo) people of northern 
Quebec are protesting the law and 
have called for federal police to in- 


tervene to protect their rights. 


And at the same time, revelations 
have filtered to the press that the CIA 
held meetings in Canada early in the 
winter with representatives of a 
multi-national company to discuss 
ways of creating economic and polit- 
ical instability in Quebec. According 
to these reports, the possibility of 
‘‘eliminating’” Quebec premier Rene 
Levesque and leading government 
officials was discussed. 

All of these developments suggest 
that the political controversy over 
Quebec will be heating up in the com- 
ing weeks. Next month, Workers’ 
Action will look at the situation in 
Quebec in depth. 
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_ Meeting Protests Unem 


WS 


Last year’s Labour Day marches were quiet; do-nothing affairs. This year will be more of the same. 


Halifax 


“WE BELIEVE that the state of 
the economy — this present 
stagflation — is the outcome of 
some pretty hard planning in the 
boardrooms all across the na- 
tion.” 

These words were addressed 
to over 100 people attending the 


. first public meeting of the Com- 


mittee of Concern for the Unem- 
ployed in Halifax on August 8. 
They were spoken by J. Bell, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour, one 
of the organizers of the rally. 

Other sponsors included the 
Dartmouth District Labour 
Council and the National Union 
of Students. The lively meeting 
followed in the wake of several 
actions taken against unemploy- 
ment in Cape Breton. 


NO ACTION 


Recently, the Sydney Post Of- 
fice and Manpower buildings were 
occupied by unemployed workers 
to protest the lack of work, and to 
draw nation-wide attention to the 
refusal of the provincial govern- 
ment to alleviate the chronic un- 


institutional subscription. 
Name: 


Address: 


Union: 


employment in Nova Scotia. 

With an official jobless rate of 
close to 15 percent, this province 
has suffered severely from the 
recession. The present unemp- 
loyment rate in the building 
trades alone is over 25 percent, 
and is éxpected to climb over 75 
percent within a few months. Yet 
Labour Minister Walter Fitzger- 
also has glibly stated, ‘There's 
simply no more bones on the 
shelf’ — unless you happen to 
be one of the top dogs running 
this country! 


STUDENTS 


It was in response to the lack 
of any concrete action by both 
the government and the national 
labour movement that the August 
8 meeting was called. Gerald 
Yetman, President of the NSFL, 
explained at this rally that more 
extensive action would be 
needed to win jobs. He made it 
clear that, while the first occupa- 
tions in Sydney were relatively 
peaceful, Phase Two of the fight 
for jobs would be more confron- 
tational if the government failed 


Subscribe Now! 


Have Workers’ Action delivered to your door every month. Just 
fill in the form below and enclose $5 for a one year (12 issues) 
subscription; $7 for a supporting subscription; and $8 for an 


Send to Box 339, Station E, Toronto. 
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Other speakers, including 
Miguel Figueroa of the National 
Union of Students, pointed out 
that other sectors of the populace 
were hit equally hard by unemp- 
loyment. Over 30 percent of all 
students in Nova Scotia are job- 
less over the summer, and are 
faced with continued educational 
cutbacks and no prospects for 
work after graduation. 


Summarizing the mood of the 
meeting, Figueroa exclaimed, 
‘Elected representatives won't 
look after our interests. We have 
to get out there and demand 
them!”’ 


UNITED ACTION 


The fight against unemploy- 
ment is occurring alongside new 
threats to working people, and 
hence must be more than an iso- 
lated struggle for jobs. This fight 
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IN THE YEAR between 
Labour Day 1976 and Labour 
Day 1977, unemployment has 
risen to its highest levels in 
Canada since the Depression 
of the 1930’s. Thus, it is quite 
appropriate that the theme for 


this year’s Labour Day 
marches is the fight against 
unemployment. 


Unfortunately, it appears that 
the leadership of the Canadian 
Labour Congress is using the 
Labour Day parades as a substi- 
tute for organizing a real mass 
movement against unemploy- 
ment. 


NO DAY OF PROTEST 


In the spring, the CLC execu- 
tive rejected the idea of organiz- 
ing a Day of Protest against the 
growing jobless rate. And yet, 
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must include united action against 
the cutbacks in social services, 
against threats to civil liberties 
(like the new immigration bill), 
and against attacks on basic trade 
union rights like the right to 
strike. Every layoff, every hospi- 
tal ward closure, must be fought 
by those presently organizing 
against unemployment. 


The Committee of Concern for 
the Unemployed has gotten off to 
a good start with the trade union 
leaders showing a surprising de- 
gree of militancy in response to 
the worsening situation. But the 
basis of this struggle cannot be 
simply a progressive union lead- 
ership. It must be built on the ac- 
tivity of the working class itself 
— employed, unemployed, stu- 
dents — not just in Halifax or 
Cape Breton, but throughout the 
whole country. 

G.M. Chambers 
Halifax 
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they have made no efforts to turn 


-Labour Day into a day of action 


against unemployment. All the 
indications are that this year’s 
activities will be just as mild and 
restrained as they ve been in re- 
cent years. 

It hasn't always been that way 
on Labour Day, however. In- 
deed, Labour Day was born in 
Canada out of mass labour action 
against repressive legislation. 

One hundred and five years 
ago, a Massive Campaign was or- 
ganized on Labour Day to de- 
mand an end to laws which de- 
clared trade unions *‘criminal 
conspiracies’ in restraint of 
trade. 

This first Labour Day parade 
was the highlight of labour’s 
nation-wide campaign for the 
nine hour day. The call went out 
for a mass demonstration in To- 
ronto. Ten thousand workers 
met the call. 


POLITICAL BATTLE 


Unlike modern union leaders, 
these unionists did not have a 
cozy relationship with the gov- 
ernment. Their Labour Day 
marches were declared illegal. 
They held them anyway — and 
built them into real mass de- 
monstrations. Special trains were 
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In the end, these courageous un- 
ionists won. The government was 
forced to abolish its restraint of 
trade statutes. The labour move- 
ment won because it understood 
that it was involved in a political 
battle against the employers and 
their government. It won because 
it understood that labour’s 
strength is in numbers, in mass 
action. 

The contrast between this type 
of militant action and the re- 
sponse of the trade union brass to 
wage controls and the highest 
jobless levels since the Depres- 
sion is all too apparent. 

Labour Day parades consisting 
of marching bands and floats will 
do nothing to change the plight of 
the unemployed. 


ORGANIZE UNEMPLOYED 

In order to justify their do- 
nothing policies, some trade 
union leaders are resurrecting the 
argument used by conservative 
union Officials during the 1930's: 
that the unemployed cannot be 
organized. 

But in the 1930’s, rank and file 
workers and the unemployed 
didn't listen to these arguments. 
Led by left-wing unions, they 
built a National Unemployed 
Workers Association and or- 
ganized demonstrations that 
culminated in the famous unemp- 
loyed march on Ottawa, the 


On-To-Ottawa Trek. 


It is that kind of action that is 
required to mount a real fight 
against the rising unemployment 
of the 1970’s. Where possible, as 
in Halifax at present, such action 
must be organized through official 
union channels. But where the es- 
tablished union machinery refuses 
to move, rank and file workers 
and the unemployed must begin 
the organizing at the grass roots 
level. 
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